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PRINCIPLES OF LIBRARY PLANNING 
An address by William H. Heidtmann, Architect, White Plains 


At Library Building Conference, October 12, 1960, Syracuse, New York 
Sponsored by New York Library Association and Library Extension Division 
(Edited for publication) 


In a short talk on a broad subject I must exercise a considerable 
latitude of choice in what to include, and what to leave out. I will use 
the device of outlining the structure of the planning process, with which 
we are all generally familiar—and seizing, here and there, on various 
points in the framework on which to hang the discussions and comments, 
the special emphases, which seem to me to be important to bring to your 
attention. 


First, the protagonists. There are three people, or groups of people, 
necessary to this undertaking: the governing authority (the trustees, school 
board, college administrators or building committee); the librarian, with 
the library staff and sometimes a consulting librarian; and the architect, 
with his associates and sometimes a consulting architect. I do not intend 
to review the list of responsibilities of each of these three. This will 
be well covered in later sessions. But I would like to make some observa- 
tions on one function of the governing body—the selection of an architect. 
I discuss this not merely because it is important. The selection of an 
architect has been glossed over, if not entirely ignored, in every publi- 
cation and discussion on library planning that has come to my attention. 
Yet this is one of the most important problems to be faced by the trustees 
—with, I hope, the advice and consent of the librarian. Am I the one to 
speak on this subject? Someone must. 


As an honest man, I must tell you that experience with library build- 
ings is not the most important thing to look for in your architect. Other 
things being equal, this will help. But other things are more important. 
Foremost, you should look for an architect who is a really good designer, 
who has produced carefully studied, well-planned and handsome buildings 
of any type—buildings distinguished by something 
in the way of charm, character, imagination and 
beauty. Then, your architect should evidence a 
thoroughness of approach, an interest in fully in- 
forming himself on all phases of the problem, a 
willingness to put in the extra time and study that 
this demands. And finally, your architect should 
be not merely willing, he should be insistent, that 
everything in the building, its equipment and fur- 
nishings, are part and parcel of the library build- 
ing design. One more point on the selection of an 
architect—when. I recall an article on library 
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planning (written by an architect,. by the way) in which it was stated that 
first you obtain the building site, second you write the program, and third 
you engage an architect. This procedure, in my humble opinion, is quite 
wrong. It is the lazy man's approach to the architect's part in preliminary 
planning. This is something, as the grammarian might express it, up with 
which you should not put. [I'll have more to say about this when discussing 
programming. But I doubt that it is ever too early to start your architect 
thinking about your problems. 


Now we have the three protagonists. The board and the librarian were 
there when it all started. Let us say that, somehow, a good architect has 
joined them. The planning process may now proceed. It goes on through 
three stages, and these do succeed one another in time. First, the program; 
second, the preliminary plan; and third, the working drawings and specifi- 
cations. 


The first of these steps, the programming, is primarily the responsi- 
bility of the librarian, with the advice and consent of the trustees. This 
is not an easy undertaking, and the librarian has a great deal of homework 
to do. You will read everything you can on the subject, you will try to 
see as many other libraries as you can, you will discuss it with fellow 
librarians, and you will attend conferences. Here again I cannot in a short 
time review the manifold problems of programming. The smaller public li- 
brary will be relatively less difficult to program than the large college 
library. The public school library may be even less difficult. But let 
us not assume that any of them are easy. Checklists of possible services, 
materials and activities are to be recommended so that nothing is omitted 
merely through oversight. I speak here as though the librarian must write 
the program. Actually, in practice, the architect sometimes writes the 
program. This depends on individuals and circumstances. However, even if 
the architect sets up the form of the program and writes it, the decisions 
on which it is based are still primarily the responsibility of the librar- 
ian. On small and simple projects, the program may not be written at all, 
but may exist only in the minds of the librarian and architect. 


Now a few comments on one important function of the librarian at this 
stage. You have heard that you must determine the "philosophy of your 
library". This is a somewhat pretentious phrase meaning, "What do you want 
your library to do for people, and what means do you propose for accom- 
plishing your aims?" Many questions must be decided under this heading 
as you go into programming. First, you need a careful survey of your pres- 
ent resources and programs. Next, you need a thorough and honest reap- 
praisal of your present services, to the end that you do not automatically 
assume that what you are doing is exactly what the community wants and 
simply enlarge present facilities in your new building. Perhaps some of 
your services and procedures have developed in the way they have only 
through certain peculiarities of your old building. Perhaps some facilities 
are lacking only because of space limitations. The fact that the services 
you now offer are in greatest demand should not preclude the possibility 
of improvement through change. 


The time of programming is the time for considering new things. [In 
the smaller public library, for example, one question may be on whether 
and how to include tape recordings and movie films in the library's serv- 
ices. Another. question may be on whether to lend back issues of periodi- 
cals, and whether they should be on open shelves. The college librarian 
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may be faced with the basic problem of whether to rearrange his collection 
into major subject groups. Having determined the variety of services and 
the basic plan, you have only to determine quantities and you are through 
—at least insofar as major decisions are concerned. This makes up the 
program. [I would like to discuss for a minute this matter of quantities. 
In spite of all you have read about books per square foot and square feet 
per reader's seat, I advise you to shun this arithmetic in your program. 
Quantities should be expressed in terms of books, people and activities, 
not in terms of floor space. Remember the function of the program is to 
state clearly what you want the library building to do, both passively, 
in housing books and other materials, and actively, in helping people to 
use these materials, and in permitting the staff to organize and service 
them. The organization of facilities and space to accomplish your aims 
is the primary function of your architect. To put it briefly, yours is 
to state the problem, his is to solve it. 


Let me clarify this with a hypothetical item. Do not say, for example, 
that you want a general reading room of 2,000 square feet. Ina statement 
like this you have gone too far. You have preplanned the space in the 
program, and have prejudiced the thinking of your architect. As soon as 
you use the word "room," you have made a decision you should not have made. 
As soon as you compute an area, you are assuming a responsibility which 
should be the architect's. Here is the form in which your requirement 
should be stated: "An area for reading, containing about 48 seats at tables 
for four, and about 20 informal seats without tables." This form of state- 
ment has two merits: first, it insures that the Librarian really knows what 
facilities are to be provided; and second, it permits the architect to 
think freely, and requires him to plan intelligently. 


There is another factor which affects programming and planning: the 
human element, the very real limitations of the librarians and architects 
who are doing this work. To produce the best that we can do in our time 
and place requires that we keep ourselves continuously informed on what 
is being done in our field of work in other places. This the librarian 
can do in his own field. But thrown suddenly into an entirely new field, 
that of architecture, he is likely to find himself thinking in the terms 
and concepts of an older architecture, the architecture of the buildings 
in which he has lived and worked. 


This is why I suggest that the architect can be helpful very early 
in the work. The architect's knowledge of the resources, both technical 
and esthetic, available to the designer of buildings today, can influence 
the very concept of the functioning of some of the library's facilities. 
Just as the librarian must teach the architect a little of what he knows 
about the operation of a library, so he must learn a little from the 
architect. While it would be presumptuous for the architect to attempt 
to extend his activities into the field of librarianship, I believe that 
the architect may, through his knowledge of modern concepts and techniques 
in the design and construction of buildings, contribute to the establish- 
ment of higher standards for library buildings. The situation which pre- 
vailed in the earlier years of this century is now long past—in which 
librarians were like the proverbial voices crying in the wilderness, (in 
this case a veritable architectural wilderness) as they asked for more 
functional library building design. May I suggest that it is one of the 
functions of a library building to have a distinctive charm and character, 
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to give people pleasure, so that they will be attracted to it and enjoy 
it, and thus make greater use of the library's services. 


If the programming is completed, if you know what you want to do in 
your new building, and what you want your building to do for you, you are 
ready to move into preliminary planning. Or are you? Not always. There 
is something called a budget, the outstanding characteristic of which is 
that it is too small. It is wise to prepare a preliminary estimate at 
this stage, before a line has been drawn. Let your architect translate 
your requirements into square feet of building and determine a unit cost 
per square foot. In the last analysis, the architect is going to have to 
assume responsibility for the budget, and he should prepare it. Let your 
board or building committee make the decision at this point whether the 
required amount of money can be made available. If the decision is nega- 
tive, if your preliminary budget must be reduced, it is a fairly simple 
(though sad) procedure to revise your program to meet the budget. After 
preliminary plans are completed, a revision of this type is both complex 
and expensive. 


The preparation of the preliminary plans or design drawings is where 
the architect's most significant talent is brought into play; and the li- 
brarian and the trustees can only suggest, criticize and encourage. The 
architect must produce. [It will help you to know how the architect works. 
Quite aside from his technical knowledge of building materials, systems 
and equipment, and from his esthetic concern with composition in space, 
form, texture and color, the architect is a trained problem-solver. There- 
fore, bring him your problems as problems, not as answers. For example, 
at a meeting on programming for his building a librarian told me, "We'll 
need an exterior door at the rear of the reading room as an entrance from 
the parking field."" When I objected that this would be a poor location 
for an entrance, out of control of the main desk, his reply was that this 
couldn't be helped, and other libraries had it. You could see that he 
already had a plan of his building in mind, and that plan made no provis- 
ions for a rear entrance. He should have told me, "We'll need an entrance 
from the rear parking field as well as from the front sidewalk, both under 
control of the main desk."' We knew this was what he needed and we solved 
the problem and gave him a plan which provided it. But perhaps there were 
other conditions where we didn't know what was really needed, and which 
could have been solved better had they been stated as problems. 


The architect will also, as he plans for the facilities and functions 
outlined in your program, be thinking of the interior spaces this will 
create, and how the exterior will shape itself, and the structure and ma- 
terials which may best achieve the particular character and unity of this 
building. But he must not show you or the trustees any exterior sketches 
at this time. It is most important that the plan only be studied and re- 
studied until it is finalized. This may take a little stubbornness. Trus- 
tees in particular will be impatient to know the proposed appearance of 
the building. The danger in showing an exterior sketch too early is that 
someone will develop a strong liking for it. Then, when it is decided that 
the plan should be changed in a way which would rule out that particular 
exterior, there will be resistance to the plan change. There is one other 
reason for obtaining final approval of the plan before proceeding to ex- 
terior views. Sometimes trustees, and even librarians, have preconceived 
ideas on what the appearance of their library should be. When the design 
which the architect brings forth is not in accord with this mind's-eye 
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picture, questions may be raised as to why it cannot be. It is quite 
reasonable then to point out that the type of building they have in mind 
is not at all adaptable to the plan of the library which everyone has 
approved. 


There are, however, some special principles of library planning which 
the architect and librarian should have in mind as the library building 
plan is developed. I will try to state them briefly: 

1. A module should be selected for column spacing which will integrate 
well with the desired spacing of bookstacks. This principle has found its 
greatest development in some of the large university libraries built in 
the last decade, the so-called modular libraries. In this layout, book- 
shelves and reading areas, carrels and seminar rooms are actually inter- 
changeable anywhere on the floor. But the principle has its application 
even in the smallest libraries. 

2. If the site permits, and except in the large libraries, practi- 
cally all the book stock, and all reading areas, public service areas and 
processing space should be on the main floor. Where site limitations do 
not permit the placing of all open shelving on the main floor, an open 
mezzanine is the preferred alternative. Where site limitations still do 
not permit all the remaining elements on the main floor, the Children's 
Department should be the first element to be located in another story. 

3. A meeting room, staff room, public toilet rooms and storage stacks 
in the larger libraries should not take up valuable main floor space. 

4. The main floor should be at ground level, and the street front 
should have some large glass areas opening into the public spaces. The 
entrance doors should be glass. Not to defeat the purpose of having the 
main entrance appear open and inviting, the entrance vestibule, necessary 
in the New York climate, should also be enclosed with glass. This prin- 
ciple should also be applied, to a greater extent than has been done, to 
school libraries. These libraries, though without exterior entrances, 
should nonetheless be made open and inviting by the use of glass partitions 
facing a wide foyer, and not be placed off a corridor like any classroom 
with classroom doors. 

5. The various elements of the library, the reading areas, bookstack 
areas and other facilities should be planned with the equipment and furni- 
ture. Where possible, shelving should be used for partitioning, and the 
maximum openness and flexibility of space should be sought. Where sound 
barriers are needed but visual barriers are not required, glass should be 
used for partitions. 

6. The program should abandon recommendations for a projected 20- 
year growth, established in more stable times, and should settle for a 10- 
year projection. But the preliminary plans should clearly allow for future 
expansion of the building. 

7. Year-round air conditioning should be considered mandatory, with 
the system designed for omission of the cooling cycle temporarily if the 
budget will not permit it. 

8. When book stocks are located on more than one floor, an automatic 
electric book truck lift should be provided. Note that I say book truck 
lift, not book lift. The lift doors should open at floor level. 


One other point is more a matter for discussion than a principle of 
planning. In the small to medium-sized public library, plans to set aside 
a large space to accommodate the requirements of the young adults should 
be seriously questioned. In considering this problem over the years, we 
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have come to the conclusion that the young adults are so large a group in 
the average public library, and use so large a part of the total adult 

book collection, that to provide really separate facilities for them would 
mean duplication of so much of the library's facilities as to be economi- 
cally impossible. The reasons for attempting to segregate this age group 
are given as: 1, an attempt to encourage them to use the library by giving 
them a place of their own; and 2, an attempt to keep them at a distance 
from adult library users who are presumably disturbed by their noise. But 
the young adult alcove or other area which it is economical to provide does 
neither of these things effectively, since it is too small to accommodate 

a sufficient number, it does not contain the books which many of them wish 
to use, and it does not contain their noise. Prompted by the observation 
that during the hours in which the young people are in the library in 
largest numbers, adult users are few, we are now suggesting the following 
solution to this problem: Provide a young adults' alcove to house their 
special book collection, but when they come in numbers, permit them to flood 
over the general reading and reference areas. But provide an Adult Lounge 
enclosed with glass, where the adult who may be bothered by the youngsters 
may take his book and read in peace and quiet. 


When the preliminary planning is completed, and everyone is happy with 
the thought of a beautiful and functional new library, and the funds for 
construction have been appropriated, then it is time to move into the 
working drawing stage. This is a complex operation occupying many people 
for many months, and is a period of continuous concentrated work on the 
part of the staff of the architect. There will be 1,001 details to be 
watched, and if you and the architect overlook only two or three items 
which you should have included, you will be doing well. 


But we are not really through with preliminary designs. Though the 
preliminary architectural plans may show the shelving and equipment, we 
now need to go into equipment plans to work out these requirements in 
greater detail. If you see a preliminary plan for a library building which 
does not show the shelving and equipment, tables and chairs, you cannot 
understand it; it is meaningless. Are furnishings and equipment a part 
of the architect's work? Libraries have often been built without this in- 
clusion, and the work has been done by the librarian and staff, with the 
help of the equipment manufacturers. Yet I consider this so important that 
my firm has never designed a library building without also planning, se- 
lecting and specifying the shelving, equipment and furniture. Basically, 
as I have indicated, we have no way of planning the library without the 
furnishings. Then, there are electrical and telephone connections or 
plumbing required in certain equipment. Sometimes glass enclosures are 
to be installed on shelving. Often a certain type of window blind is a 
part of the architect's design for sun control. 


The architect is concerned with details of equipment which may not 
be the manufacturer's standard, such as Formica-type tops on counter-high 
shelving, or elimination of wood edgings on charging desk units. The 
architect may want to suggest the use of chairs not generally handled by 
library equipment houses. Some functions of the library may be performed 
more efficiently with specially designed equipment, and this requires 
drawings. And finally, the furnishings are an integral part of the ar- 
chitect's overall design and color scheme. I believe the librarian some- 
times believes he will lose control of the selection of furnishings if 
he turns this over to the architect. This is not so, for all furnishings | 
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are selected in full consultation with the librarian, just as the prelim- 
inary planning of the building is handled. And the librarian, I think, 

is happy to be relieved of hundreds of hours of work in selecting, making 
lists, preparing drawings, writing specifications and obtaining bids for 
furniture and equipment. And when the work is done, he is glad he has had 
professional help in a job that was more complex and difficult than he had 
imagined. In the development of final design drawings for furnishings and 
equipment, much study and many long conferences between the librarian and 
the architect will be necessary. The main circulation desk, for example, 
which merely shows in overall size on the architectural plans, will be the 
subject of intensive study by the librarian, to the end that each section 
contain the facilities required to permit the most efficient operation. 

The architect should prepare drawings of the desk, and revise and re-revise 
until the librarian is satisfied that the best possible layout has been 
obtained. Where standard units do not do the required job, specials should 
be designed. The cost of special units is small when compared to a possible 
saving in staff time. 


This procedure is applied to all other equipment. Where should 8", 
10" and 12" shelving be provided? What about shelves with dividers? Any 
specials? On a recent installation with steel shelving, the librarian 
was interested in backs for shelving. Each individual shelf was furnished 
with its own back at very nominal cost. 


Let me conclude with a brief story of my experience with one aspect 
of furniture layout. We have all been advised that, in library buildings, 
walls are for book shelving, and no nonsense. Even to bring the windows 
down to counter-high shelving is criticized. And though we did it here 
and there, in our first buildings, we felt a bit on the defensive about 
it, and were constrained to balance the fairly vague benefits of looking 
out against the loss of book space. 


One day I sat down to make some furniture layout studies with and 
without wall shelving in a space that had projecting double-faced shelving 
along one side. [I found that by omitting the wall shelving, moving the 
tables close to the windows, and adding one section to the free-standing 
shelving, I not only had a plan that provided more bookshelves than before, 
and the same number of tables and chairs, but at the same time reduced the 
required floor area. I further submit that the arrangement of books for 
ease of finding was improved, and readers at tables were less disturbed 
by persons at the shelves. Since then we have had no qualms about elim- 
inating wall shelving wherever it seemed to improve the plan. [In one 
80 ,000-book library just completed, we have no wall shelving at all. 


The moral I draw from this story is that you should question all 
recommendations and dictums on library planning—including my own. But 
remember I said question, not ignore. We never pay so much attention to 
a proposition as when we question it. 


Following the keynote address at the Building Institute con- 
ducted by the Library Extension Division in conjunction with 
NYLA at Syracuse on October 12, panel discussions on various 
aspects of library building took place. These excerpts are 
from remarks on public libraries: 
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WHAT THE LIBRARIAN SHOULD EXPECT FROM THE ARCHITECT 


STAGE 1 - WORKING TOGETHER ON PRELIMINARY PLANS FOR A BEAUTIFUL, FUNCTIONAL 
BUILDING 


SELECTING THE ARCHITECT (LIBRARY SHOULD HAVE A VOICE) - Contrast Dewey 
with Sully interview: firm's over-all and library experience, photo- 
graphs, references, amount of current work, ability to devote time 
to library job, interest in job. 


- PERSONAL QUALITIES - need for mutual respect and honest exchange of 
ideas and criticisms, open mind. 


OWNER'S PROGRAM OF REQUIREMENTS - architect should understand it in 
every detail; he should become familiar with libraries and their 
operation. 


SITE - architect should advise on the selection of the site wherever 
possible. 


SCHEMATIC DESIGNS - architect should prepare as many as are needed until 
both the owner and the architect are satisfied. THIS IS A MOST 
CRITICAL STAGE when patience and give-and-take are so important. 


PRELIMINARY DRAWINGS - at this stage, the architect becomes teacher 
and must explain to librarian the reasons for his various treatments 
of the schematic designs, both in interior and exterior drawings. 
Here is what librarian should expect at this stage: a. Avoid costly 
waste space, e.g., Rundel light court; provide for flexibility; b. 
Familiarity with local and state building codes and inspection re- 
quirements (fire rating); c. Thorough knowledge of modern construction 
principles and practices; d. Recommendations concerning building 
materials and mechanical equipment, giving owner the pros and cons 
about each and cost differentials: acoustical materials, floor cover- 
ing, heating, ventilating and air conditioning plants, plumbing, 
lighting; e. Suggest not only the best materials and mechanical equip- 
ment, but also consider ease of operation and maintenance; f. Arch- 
itect should provide samples of materials to be used for owner's 
selection; he should be well posted on building construction in the 
area so that he can refer owner to buildings where various installa- 
tions under consideration can be observed and respective owners 
questioned about satisfaction. 


7. AESTHETIC EXPECTATIONS - first of all, the librarian expects the arch- 
itect to be a true artist, albeit with business ability, too. He 
should have great talent for DESIGN. Further, he should have a thorough 
knowledge of fine craftsmanship in many fields of interior decoration 
and of landscape design. 

The librarian should ask confidently for advice on: a. Color schemes 
and finishes on woods, metals and plastics; b. Design of equipment; 
c. Auxiliary items, e.g., draperies, sculpture, plaques, display 
cases, exterior lettering and lighting. 
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STAGE 2 - THE FINAL PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS AND THE AWARDS OF CONTRACTS 


8. WORKING DRAWINGS AND SPECIFICATIONS - should be clear and complete and 
well-organized. They should require materials and mechanical instal- 
lations of good quality but not unnecessarily costly. The specifications 
should reflect the architect's familiarity with sound construction 
methods, requiring good workmanship throughout. 


9. FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY - the architect should have ability to estimate 
construction costs with reasonable degree of accuracy. He also should 
be informed of current construction trends so that he can advise re- 
garding timing for advertising bids. He should keep within the li- 
brary's construction budget and, when doubtful, should provide for 
alternative bids to permit some latitude for decisions after the bids 
have been opened. 


10. SELECTING THE CONTRACTORS - the architect should have a good knowledge 
of the ability and performances of the contractors and should advise 
owner. He should be able to inform the owner about the time required 
for the construction of the building, too. The architect should be 
familiar with municipal bidding procedures, leaving the legal problems 
to municipal attorneys. 


STAGE 3 - SUPERVISION OF THE CONSTRUCTION 


11. CLERK OF THE WORKS - the architect should advise when it is in the owner's 
interest to hire a clerk of the works for daily supervision and in- 
spection of the construction. 


12. CONSTRUCTION COSTS - it is the architect's job to protect the owner 
from any unnecessary charges for extras; when extras or changes are 
desired by the owner or are recommended by the architect, the arch- 
itect checks the price for reasonableness, prepares written author- 
izations for the changes and supplies copies of the same to the 
owner or contractor. The architect approves all bills and claims for 
payment. 


13. CONSTRUCTION SUPERVISION - the architect should demonstrate a continu- 
ing, genuine interest in the progress of construction. He should 
check regularly on the materials used, the quality of workmanship, 
and the progress and procedures of the construction. He should check 
all shop drawings and samples submitted by the contractors. He should 
keep the various contractors (general, electrical, plumbing, heating 
and ventilating) working together on schedule to avoid delays. When 
the work is completed, the architect makes a final inspection before 
closing the job. 


14. SOME LEFT-OVERS - the architect should see to it that all guarantees 
are delivered to the owner, as well as all necessary operating manuals. 


Harold S. Hacker 
Director of the Rochester Public Library 
and the Monroe County Library System 
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THE JOB OF THE LIBRARY TRUSTEE 


Planning is a team operation in which the trustee is equal in impor- 
tance to the librarian and architect. He assists in the development of 
a building program and time schedule which will have maximum taxpayer 
support. His specific areas of responsibility cover: 

1. Liaison with Town Supervisors or School Board to determine best 
time to build. Avoid conflicts with other tax-supported projects already 
planned. 

2. Selection of site—trustee may use influence to secure a donation 
of land, provided no "strings" attached i.e. location does not benefit any 
particular person or group. 

3. Selection of a competent, compatible architect. 

4. Preliminary presentation to community. 

5. Putting over a bond issue—adequate publicity—talks to civic 
groups—personal contacts, telephone campaigns. 

- Awarding bids to contractors. 

7. Approval of construction payments. 

8. Final approval. 

9. Open House. 

Take a bow! 
George L. Goss 
Trustee, Massapequa Public Library 
and Nassau Library System 


PLANNING AS AFFECTED BY THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE which has been accepted by our profession as 
a guide and is often referred to as PUBLIC LIBRARY STANDARDS states very 
clearly that all activities of the library are designed to facilitate use 
of resources—to remove barriers, to invite use, to guide reading toward 
the goals of each individual. Services provided by the public Library must 
be planned in relation to the community. Further, this statement is made: 
"The materials, services, personnel, and physical facilities of the public 
library cover the interests of all ages and groups in the population. 
Starting with the very youngest, the pre-school child needs special re- 
sources and help. The fast-growing group of children of school age con- 
stitutes another important part of the library responsibility. Teen-agers 
and young adults, the challenging group approximately thirteen through 
nineteen years of age that is making the transition from home and school 
to adult life, constitute still another distinct population—the parent, 
the farmer, the businessman, the senior citizen, for example—should be 
reflected in materials and services." To serve all ages and all groups 
in the community is, then, the philosophy and the function of public li- 
brary service. 


How does this philosophy affect the planning of a library building? 
Form follows function. This is the principle which must govern the plan. 
The philosophy of service should be put in writing. For the building is 
an expression of the function and service of the library. What will this 
statement of the philosophy of service include? Based on a thorough knowl- 
edge of the needs and the interests of the community, it will state what 
the building's purpose is. It will include: 1. A description of the aims 
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of the service—its objectives; 2. The services to be performed and the 
organization or facilities needed to carry on the program—its activities; 
3. A projected building plan which will meet community needs for the present 
and for at least 20 years in the future. This involves planning for in- 
terior arrangements and services which include: space for books and other 
materials, space for readers—for all three of the major groups—children— 
young adults—adults, space for work areas and staff equipment, interre- 
lationship between areas. 


In a building with a single basic purpose, such as a public library, 
each integral part has a bearing on the others. But the ever-changing 
activities from hour to hour and from day to day, alter the ratio of im- 
portance and degree of activity of these parts. FLEXIBILITY then, is the 
key factor—flexibility of operation, control, supervision and of alloca- 
tion of space. It is important to consider the areas and departments not 
only in terms of their specific purposes, but also in terms of their effect 
on one another. 


Certain definite allocations of space must be made within the build- 
ing. In order to carry out successfully the philosophy of public library 
service, the following should be included or, at least, seriously considered 
in planning the library: adult reading facilities; children's services; 
young adult services; reference; circulation desk area; audio-visual; 
processing (ordering, receiving, cataloging); administration; meeting rooms 
and auditorium; mechanical and custodial services. All functions of the 
library will be represented at this stage of the planning. And it is at 
this stage that there should be a spokesman for the three major public 
services—adult, young adult, and children—for the reference librarian, 
the circulation staff, workroom staff, custodian. 


In planning a new building, the circulation desk should be near the 
main entrance not as a barrier but as a sort of friendly beacon. [It should 
afford visual control of the children's area, the open stacks and the 
reading areas. In smaller libraries a single librarian may perform all 
public service from this point. In larger libraries, manning the circula- 
tion desk will be a nonprofessional job. In either case, let it be some- 
one who likes people, who has warmth and charm and can smile. Immediately 
adjacent to the loan desk should be the circulation workroom with visual 
control of the circulation desk. 


To invite use involves placement of desks for professional librarians. 
Whether for reference, reader's aid, children's or young adult work, place 
the librarian's desk where visual control enables the patron to know that 
here is someone who wants to be consulted and is available for that specific 
purpose. Guiding reading is simplified if it isn't necessary to run an 
obstacle race. 


All of these objectives are more easily obtained if the library is 
on one floor, with an area for children defined perhaps by sections of 
free-standing shelving of counter height, with its own collection of books 
in low wall shelving, with picture book tables and child-sized furniture, 
warm with color and a "come in" feeling; a children's room or area which 
is open when the library is open. It seems unrealistic to close the chil- 
dren's room at an early hour. It dates the library (or the librarian), 
for where are the children who go to bed early any more? 
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Plan a Young Adult area as far away from the children's as possible. 
This is sometimes set up near the new books, sometimes just in a lone stack 
that nobody knows what to do with, sometimes, not at all. Ina library 
in Omaha, Nebraska, one large reading room was divided into three parts 
with each collection separated only by free-standing bookshelves. The 
main floor in the Boston Public Library is divided in the same way and many 
of the branches follow this arrangement. At any rate, allocate space for 
young adults when you're planning your building, somewhat set off in the 
adult department—a part of—but apart from the adults. For adults, pro- 
vide a reading room with space for serious users as well as for random 
browsing and reading; a reference collection which will be used by adults 
and young adults alike; an open stack area, never a closed one in a public 
library. 


Other printed materials, including magazines, newspapers, etc. should 
be as closely related to the book collection as possible. The experiment 
has been tried of placing popular magazines in the browsing collections 
and specialized periodicals near the books on their subjects in the regular 
collection. [In a medium-sized library the newspaper section can be ina 
separate alcove; in a small library, in the reading room. Mounted pictures 
can be located in vertical files close to the art books, maps and atlases 
near geographical or travel material. Films and phonograph records, new- 
comers in library service, should be on the main floor as easily accessible 
to the public as other services. But if something has to give, and since 
these audio-visual materials require space and special handling, let them 
be among the first to be on a second floor or on a lower level—not your 
children's service nor your young adult. 


Since group activities are becoming increasingly a part of library 
service, new buildings should provide necessary space for them. A minimum 
requirement would be an auditorium or community room for story hours, for 
film forums, book discussion groups etc. for adults and for young adults, 
as well as for community cultural groups. Have a built-in screen and a 
projection room and space for storing chairs. Have the walls prepared 
for art exhibits and an outdoor entrance to facilitate use of the audit- 
orium or community room. 


Read—visit libraries. Borrow ideas—but not blindly. You may come 
up with a new one—and a better one than has been tried before. After 
your visits, return to your own problem, think of your own community and 
of the library service it needs and wants. Lots of small children? Then 
make their area larger. Loaded with teen-agers? Expand that area. Think 
about the possibility of using study chairs with an arm for writing or 
resting books. If there are more adults in your community, then make the 
adult reading room the most spacious. You can take care of these possible 
shifts in focus by keeping your library flexible—no rigid walls—no rigid 
dividers of any kind—and no rigid librarians. 

Mrs. Doris R. Watts 
Young Adult Consultant, 
Library Extension Division 


Future issues of The Bookmark will contain further reports 
of round table discussions, list of new library buildings 
in New York State and a bibliography. Reprints of all the ' 
material will be available. , 
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Recent Rooks 


A SELECTION 


Suggested by Book Information Section 
Florence Boochever, Editor Mrs. Ruth R. Gambee 


Recommendations: *of first interest; Y for young people; 
P for prisons; R for reformatories; H for mental hospitals. 


Nonfiction 


Baar, James,& Howard, W.E. Polaris! Harcourt. $4.50. 

Narrates with immediacy and excitement the development of the submerged 
submarine with power to strike distant land and the successful creation 
of the Polaris weapon by the United States. Photographs. 623.451 


YP *Barker, Anthony. The man next to me; an adventure in African medical 
RH practice. Harper. $3.50. 
Predominant in this observant, sensitive record of 14 years in the 
South African province of Natal are memorable Zulu patients, coworkers 
and "neighbors", their tribal ways and beliefs and the peculiar medi- 
cal problems encountered by the youthful British author-physician and 
his wife. Photographs. 276.83 


Bishop, J.A. The day Christ was born, a reverential reconstruction. 
Harper. $3.50. 

Simple retelling of the Christmas story, supplemented by quotations 
from the Gospels and "imaginings of dialogue and minor scenes", in the 
style of the author's The day Christ died (1957). Endpaper map, four 
reproductions of paintings in color, photographs. 232.9 


Brown, R.M. & Weigel, Gustave. An American dialogue; a Protestant 
looks at Catholicism and a Catholic looks at Protestantism. Doubleday. 
$2.95. 

Both theologians clarify with dispassionate honesty the conceptions 
and misconceptions held by each religious group, permitting readers 

of either persuasion "to see ourselves as others see us". Notes. 282 


Coates, R.M. The view from here. Harcourt. $3.95. 

"A book of casual reminiscence, random and episodic," charmingly re- 
lating happenings significant to the novelist, short storywriter and 
art critic of The New Yorker who recalls his peripatetic boyhood, jobs 
and schooling, participation in World War I and exciting stay in France 
as a budding writer. 818.52 


Davenport, Walter, & Derieux, J.C. Ladies, gentlemen and editors. 
Doubleday. $4.95. 

Entertaining, journalistic portrayal of some colorful magazine editors 
who reflect "the America of their eras," among them, Frank Leslie, 
Sarah Hale, William Lloyd Garrison, Edward Bok, Ellery Sedgwick, George 
Horace Lorimer. Photographs. Bibliography, index. 070.69 


PR *Davies, W.R. A voice from the attic. Knopf. $4.75. 
H Witty, discerning essays in miniature by a Canadian litterateur, on 
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“aspects of the world of books today" to the end of reviving the sig- 
nificant role of the "clerisy", those "who read for pleasure and with 
some pretension to taste." Bibliographical note, index. 028.5 


Day-Lewis, Cecil. The buried day. Harper. $3.95. 

The distinguished poet's scrupulous, delicately humorous self-portrait 
of an only child of Anglo-Irish stock, a curate's son, his schooling, 
teaching and writing, and the "contradictory elements" in his makeup, 
veering from introspection to assertiveness. Photographs. B or 92 


*Douglas, W.0. My wilderness; the Pacific West. Doubleday. $4.95., 
Adventuring into remote mountain areas of Alaska, Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho and California, Justice Douglas extolls the delights of hiking 
and fishing and the natural wonders of plant and animal life, stressing 
civilization's need for solitude and conservation and "the aesthetic 
values of the wilderness." Beautifully illustrated by Francis Lee 
Jacques. Endpaper map. 574.979 


Ellis, H.B. Challenge in the Middle East; Communist influence and 
American policy. Ronald. $4. 

Lucid, informed report by The Christian Science Monitor's resident 
correspondent for the Middle East who frankly appraises Soviet and U.S. 
relations with the U.A.R., Iraq and Israel, suggesting that we must 

be "friends with both sides." Bibliography, index. 956.103 


Ernst, M.L. Touch wood; a year's diary. Atheneum. $4.95. 

The well-known liberal lawyer's record of busy, zestful days in New 

York, Nantucket and abroad, concerned with people, books, boats and 

a number of things, and containing pungent comment on education and 

public affairs. B or 92 


Fisher, P.A. Paths to wealth through common stocks. Prentice-Hall. 
$4.95. 

Astute counsel by an experienced investment manager, author of Common 
stocks and uncommon profits (1958), whose sound, informal chapters deal 
with inflation, foreign competition, the right investment man and major 
growth industries of the 1960s. Index. 332.63 


*Foley, D.J. The Christmas tree; an evergreen garland filled with 
history, folklore, symbolism, traditions, legends and stories. Chilton. 
$3.50. 

Tasteful and informative volume, generously illustrated with photo- 
graphs of decorated trees, a few in color, old prints showing origins 
and adoption of the tree in homes throughout Europe and America, and 
line drawings of "baubles and tinsel." Selected list of Christmas 
literature, including "How-to-Do-It Books". Index. 394.268 


Grey, Ian. Peter the Great, emperor of all Russia. Lippincott. $7.50. 
How the ebullient monarch, enlightened by European travels, boldly 
faced intermittent conspiracy at home and wars abroad to accomplish 
revolutionary reforms and "transformation of Muscovy into...modern 
Russia" is related in a solid, readable biography. Bibliography, 
notes, index. B or 92 


Hibben, F.C. Digging up America. Hill and Wang. $5. 

An experienced archeologist and anthropologist tells the layman how 
accidental discoveries and excavations exposed remains of Eskimo, Aztec, 
Incan and Mound Builder civilizations, explains newer interpretative 
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techniques and controversies over puzzling "finds", including theories 
of the first Americans' arrival to the New World. Photographs. Bib- 
liography, index. 913.7 


Howe, H.F. Massachusetts; there she is—behold her. (Regions of 

America ser.) Harper. $5.95. 

Employing Daniel Webster's ringing words as subtitle, a native physician- 
historian offers a compact, chronological narrative, largely economic 

and social, of the Bay State, with a judicious choice of arresting de- 
tails of everyday life and people who played a significant part in its 
story. Maps, drawings. Bibliography, index. 974.4 


*Huxley, Elspeth. A new earth. Morrow. $6. 
Perceptive account of a journey through Kenya's most populated region 
by the author of Flame trees of Thika (1959) who describes the land 
consolidation program now being carried on and the "genuine teamwork" 
that will mean economic independence and progress through agricultural 
reform. Maps, photographs. Appendixes, index. 916.7 


Irwin, M.E.F. That great Lucifer; a portrait of Sir Walter Ralegh. 
Harcourt. $4.50. 

The many-faceted character and enterprises of the magnificent Elizabethan 
are skillfully portrayed in lively detail, with focus on his changing 

and troubled fortunes in the courts of Elizabeth and James I, culmi- 
nating in undeserved execution. Portraits. Index. ~B or 92 


Ismay, H.L.I., baron. Memoirs. Viking. $6.75. 

Churchill's Chief of Staff during 1940-45 presents a careful, personal 
account of early training as officer in the Indian Cavalry, service 
under the Prime Minister and the Earl Mountbatten of Burma, and as 
first Secretary-General of NATO, delineating many leading figures with 
whom he had contact. Maps, diagrams, portrait. Index. 940 .53 


Keitlen, Mrs. Thelma. Farewell to fear. With N.M. Lobsenz. Geis. 
$3.95. 

Frank self-appraisal permeates the author's account of her rebellious 
youth, blindness at 33 and heroic struggle to achieve a normal life 
with mastery of a demanding job and such unlikely sports as golf and 
skiing. Photographs. 362.41 


Y *Kraus, R.G. The family book of games. McGraw-Hill. $3.95. 
A wide variety of games, illustrated where necessary, for informal 
get-togethers, parties or groups, including simple, inactive "mixers", 
humorous stunts, magic tricks, puzzles and quizzes, backyard sports 
and games for trips and outings, based on creative activities or using 
homemade equipment. 793 


Laubenstein, W.J. The emerald whaler. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.95. 

Rousing true adventure of the suspenseful and daring rescue from 
Australian imprisonment of six Irish political rebels in 1876, engi- 
neered by Fenian sympathizers and an intrepid Yankee whaling crew, re- 
lated with spirit and care for authentic seafaring detail. Endpaper 
map, photographs. Bibliography. 910.453 


Mabie, Janet. The years beyond; the story of Northfield, D.L. Moody, 
and the schools. Northfield Bookstore. (East Northfield, Mass.) $3.95. 
The settlement of Northfield, Mass., the influence of Dwight L. Moody 
and his family, and the founding and growth of the Northfield School 
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for Girls and Mount Hermon with their emphasis on religious purpose 
are informally detailed in an interesting evocation of this unique New 
England community. 373.44 


McGinley, Phyllis. Times three; selected verse from three decades with 
seventy new poems. Viking. $5. 

Ranging widely over diverse themes, poems of varying length deal lightly 
and perspicaciously with everyday, concrete themes. Index. 811 


McGinnis, R.J. The good old days; an invitation to memory. Harper. 
$10. 

Nostalgic record combining 182 photographs and prints, a few in color, 
with short essays by the staff of The Farm Quarterly, in an attractive 
quarto extolling the homespun pleasures and toil of farm and village 
life some decades ago. Suitable gift book for the library. 917.3 


Medaris, J.B. Countdown for decision. With Arthur Gordon. Putnam. 
$5. 

The director of the Army Ordnance Missile Command, 1955-60, responsible 
for U.S. rocketry debut via Explorer, reviews in brief, lucid terms the 
tangled political and administrative web surrounding our space effort, 
and proposes new viewpoints and organization for military defense. 
Photographs. No index. 623.7 


Merton, Thomas. Disputed questions. Farrar. $3.95. 

Penetrating essays by the author of The seven storey mountain (1948) 

probe the implications of Pasternak's writings, of sacred art, Christian 

love and solitude, all bearing on the relation of the person to the 

social organization leading to "true Christian humanism and personalism." 
282.04 


Morison, E.E. Turmoil and tradition; a study of the life and times 
of Henry L. Stimson. Houghton. $7.50. 

Quoting liberally from many sources, this sober, full-scale biography 
of the New York lawyer reveals a high-minded and dedicated public 
servant acting as diplomat, Secretary of State, and of War, during 
varied administrations and momentous times from 1905-45. Photographs. 
Bibliographical note, index. B or 92 


Morrison, W.H. Hellbirds; the story of the B-29's in combat. Duell. 
$3.50. 

What it was like to fly the B-29 Superfortress in the China-Burma-India 
Theater and in the Central Pacific during World War II comes through 

in this straightforward, informing account by a former bombardier- 
navigator in the U.S. Air Forces. 940 .544 


Mowrer, P.S. The mothering land; selected poems (1918-1958). Golden 
Quill Press. $3.50. 

Clear, meaningful lyrics from six volumes, four out of print, have been 
rearranged by the poet-journalist-editor into 11 groups with section 
titles indicating their scope—from the land, war and Hellas to famous 
persons and travel memories. 811.52 


YP *Pagnol, Marcel. The days were too short; tr. from the French by Rita 


RH 


Barisse. Doubleday. $4.50. 

Affecting memoir of childhood by the noted playwright, recalling youth- 
ful pastimes, fancies and escapades, a charming family circle in the 
milieu of Marseilles and the nearby countryside. B or 92 
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Rossiter, C.L. Marxism: the view from America. Harcourt. $6.75. 

A well-documented probe of Marxist philosophy, of its distorted appli- 
cation in Soviet practice, and an analysis of our democratic tenets 
showing why Marxism "never had a chance in America", written by the 
eminent author and teacher. Appendix, notes, index. 335.42 


St. John, Robert. The boss; the story of Gamal Abdel Nasser. McGraw- 
Hill. $5.95. 

Vivid, thorough reportage on the rise of Egypt's Prime Minister, his 
personal characteristics, relations with other countries and obsession 
with nationalism, based on interviews with Nasser, his associates and 
enemies, on firsthand and special knowledge of the area. Index. B or 92 


Schoenstein, Ralph. The block. Random. $2.95. 

The 27-year-old author writes engagingly of growing up on West 87th 
Street when "Manhattanwas a playground and not a ground zero" and of 

his "eight good pals" and their happy activities playing ball, attending 
movies and courting girls. Illustrated. 818.54 


Schulke, Z.W. Holiday and party table settings. Hearthside. $4.50. 
Originality and verve characterize 73 plates illustrating settings and 
decorations for many occasions, with brief text on design and accessory 
ideas, flower show techniques and table etiquette. Index. 642.7 


Shawn, Ted. One thousand and one night stands. With Gray Poole. 
Doubleday. $4.95. 

These exuberant "memoirs of experiences and events that have marked 

a career" reveal the hard work, the zest and humor of the famous 
pioneer for the dance in America, known for his association with Ruth 
St. Denis, his solo dancing, men's group, lectures and teaching. 
Photographs. 792.8 


*Shirer, W.L. The rise and fall of the Third Reich; a history of Nazi 
Germany. Simon & Schuster. $10. 

Important, absorbingly written, detailed study based on official docu- 
ments, eyewitness testimony and personal observation, interpreting 
Hitler's strange power and the horrible events of the second World 
War while containing a cogent message for our time. Endpaper map. 
Notes, bibliography, index. 943 .086 


Silber, Irwin, ed. Songs of the Civil War. Columbia Univ. $7.50. 

A handsome collection of 125 tunes with brief historical notes intro- 
ducing sections on spirituals, minstrelsy, sentimental ballads, songs 
of battles, Lincoln, etc., accompanied by simple piano and guitar 
arrangements and appropriate illustrations of the period. Sources, 
references, indexes. 784.8 


*Spaeth, Eloise. American art museums and galleries; an introduction 
to looking. Harper. $5.95. 
Handy, selected list by region of 85 museums and 126 galleries, in- 
dicating their character and history, outstanding collections, hours 
of opening, etc., that will be valued by the museum-loving tourist 
and art collector as well as reference librarian. Liberally illus- 
trated with best offerings of each museum. Bibliography, index. 708 


Stefansson, Vilhjalmur. Cancer: disease of civilization? An anthro- 
pological and historical study. Hill and Wang. $3.95. 
The eminent Arctic explorer and anthropologist reports conversations 
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YP 
RH 


with medical observers in Alaska and Canada from 1906-18 and on re- 
search from early 19th century to the present, concluding that the 
primitive environment of Eskimos and Asiatic Hunzas may inhibit cancer. 
Drawings. Bibliography, index. 616.994 


*Teale, E.W. Journey into summer. Dodd. $5.95. 

Matching expert knowledge with literary talent, "a naturalist's record 
of a 19,000-mile journey through the North American summer" (subtitle) 
delightfully shares the observations of the gifted author of North 
with the spring (1956) and Autumn across America (1951). Endpaper 
map, photographs by the author. Index. 574.973 


*Trecker, A.R. & Trecker, H.B. Handbook of community service projects. 
Association. $6.50. 

Following introductory advice on "choosing, organizing, financing, 
publicizing, and evaluating" programs is an invaluable "resource cat- 
alogue" of 28 areas (e.g. safety, youth, hospitals) outlining hundreds 
of tested projects for a wide range of service organizations. Project 
Finder, bibliographies, index. 361.02 


Verissimo, Erico. Mexico; tr. from the Portuguese. Orion. $6. 

In conversational tone this sensitively recorded tour by a Brazilian 
novelist and diplomat conveys the unique flavor of Mexico and its 
people, and the impressions of a cultured, witty observer. Photographs. 
Bibliography, index. 917.2 


Fiction 


Bates, H.E. The grapes of Paradise. Little. $3.75. 
Four richly textured short novels dealing surprisingly with different 
aspects of love. Sophisticated, some violence. 


Boulle, Pierre. A noble profession; tr. from the French. Vanguard. 
$3.95. 

Cousin, an intellectual with paranoiac trend, enters the secret service 
during World War II and this taut, mordant tale relates how his dream 
of heroism is grimly realized. 


YP *Bryher, Winifred, pseud. Ruan. Pantheon. $3.50. 


RH 


PR 
H 


The Druid High Priest's nephew is narrator in this flawless short novel 
of 6th century Britain and of his revolt against traditional training 
to follow the sea and adventure in the islands of Cornwall and the 
Scillys. 


Cost, March. The interpreter. Lippincott. $3.75. 

Employed as an interpreter in a Stockholm department store, the fas- 
cinating Baroness de Woru renews her ties with her aristocratic Russian 
past and experiences an unexpectedly happy turn of events, this engaging 
if improbable narrative details. 


Coward, N.P. Pomp and circumstance. Doubleday. $4.50. 

A British South Sea island possession is plunged into hilarious tur- 
moil preparing for a royal visit, as viewed by a witty plantation wife 
coping with chickenpox among illicitly romancing house guests and oddly 
assorted people on pageant and presentation committees, in a sophis- 
ticated first novel by the famed playwright. 

Ertz, Susan. In the cool of the day. Harper. $4.50. 

In a restrained romance, the sympathetic friendship of an English 
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publishing executive with the semi-invalid wife of an American paftner 
culminates in an idyllic Mediterranean holiday ending with her sudden, 
final illness and his unexpected release from a tragic marriage. 


Hull, H.R. A tapping on the wall. Dodd. $3.50. 

Ingenious, amusing, deftly unfolded psychological mystery in which a 
mild, middle-aged college professor falls in love and develops death 
wishes toward his invalid wife and scheming colleagues. 


PR *Markandaya, Kamala, pseud. A silence of desire. Day. $4. 

H A sense of mounting crisis and an appealing frankness permeate this 
simple tale in a modern Far Eastern setting of an Indian government 
clerk's concern with his ill wife's devotion to a controversial faith 
healer threatening their placid routine and livelihood. 


Penfield, Wilder. The torch. Little. $4.75. 

Hippocrates as a renowned, youthful physician, his Aegean island world, 
and the medical practices of the era come alive in a convincing, fic- 
titious rendering of his romance with spirited Daphne while ministering 
to the tragic house of Timon. Maps. Notes. 


PR *Raddall, T.H. The governor's lady. Doubleday. $4.95. 

H Engrossing and authentic depiction of the marriage of lively, wayward 
Frances Atkinson to Tory New Hampshire Governor Wentworth, marked by 
scandal and unhappy English exile during the Revolutionary War, ending 
in retirement to a Nova Scotian government post. 


” *Reynolds, Q.J. Known but to God. Day. $3.95. 
Impressive, imaginative re-creation of three typical, unknown Americans 
who might be the World War I doughboy, the World War II air force bom- 
bardier and the naval corpsman of the Korean conflict who are buried 
at Arlington, Va. Photographs. 


Spencer, Elizabeth. The light in the piazza. McGraw-Hill. $3. 

With clarity and nuance the story of Mrs. Johnson's consent to her sub- 
normal daughter's marriage to a Florentine is subtly told. Appeared 

in part in The New Yorker. 


YP *Stevenson, D.E. The Musgraves. Holt. $3.75. 

RH Quiet, plausible novel centering in Esther Musgrave, second wife and 
mother of three daughters, whose stepson's sudden appearance offers 
a helpful solution to the discontent of Delia, the difficult one. 


Tracy, H.L.W. A number of things. Random. $3.95. 

Young British novelist Henry Lamb agrees to a three-month journalism 
assignment in Trinidad for a leftish crusading magazine, succumbs in 
uncharacteristic fashion to bizarre surroundings and coterie of natives 


and colonials, in a sharply humorous, often outrageous satire on many 
facets of society's pretensions. 


Warren, Joyce. Glad tidings. Harper. $3.95. 

With interesting detail about the film industry, this entertaining 
novel sees warmhearted Gladys Miller of Our Glad (1957) rising to star- 
dom as a popular comedienne in the '30s but losing her aristocratic 
suitor because of her devotion to her gregarious family. 


YP *Wibberley, L.P.O. The hands of Cormac Joyce. Putnam. $2.95. 

RH When an extraordinary storm strikes his island home off the Galway 
coast, nine-year-old Jackie Joyce learns that inner strength is what 
one needs in crisis, this moving, beautifully told novella relates. 
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Special Services Section 
PHONOGRAPH RECORDS FOR YOU -- Suggested by Nettie G. Howard 


The power to create a bond between people is a characteristic of 
music. Traditional, modern and novel forms all have a place in our affec- 
tions. Both children and adults can participate, the joyous holiday season 
demands expression in music. 

Special Services Section, formerly Traveling Libraries, offers the 
following group of phonorecords, with emphasis on songs and singing for the 
entire family. Public libraries serving less than 10,000 people may borrow 
phonorecords for a three-month period by writing: Special Services - Phono- 
graph Record Service, Room 335, Education Building, Albany 1, New York. 

All phonorecords are 33 1/3 rpm. 


MUSIC FOR FESTIVALS 


Christmas Eve with Burl Ives - A collection of 11 Yuletide carols and hymns 

including three numbers with guitar accompaniment. The Ray Charles singers 

and an instrumental group provide the background for eight other selections. 
M 356 


Christmas Songs from the Old World - Arranged by Arne Dorumsgaard. This 
collection of Christmas carols is secular for the most part. The origin 


extends back to the popular airs of the Middle Ages. M 292 


Christmas Time - Fred Waring and the Pennsylvanians. The spirit of Christ- 
mas in song with glee club, orchestra and soloists. M 357 


Christmas with the Trapp Family Singers - Yuletide songs of many lands in 
two volumes. Traditional expressions of a half dozen countries. M 356 


Music of Jubilee - Johann Sebastian Bach. E. Power Biggs, organist, with 
Richard Burgin conducting the Columbia Chamber orchestra. "With noble 
phrases Bach extols the festivals of Thanksgiving, Christmas, Easter and 
the miracle of Spring." M 312 


STORIES AND MUSICAL SELECTIONS FOR CHILDREN 


All Aboard! Train to the Farm; Train to the Ranch and Train to the Zoo. 


Rhythm activity and play songs. Toy Symphony - Josef Haydn and Country 
Dances - Wolfgang Mozart. (Musical side of record). M 318 


Carrot Seed - Ruth Krauss is a contemporary classic, loved by children. 
Eagle and the Thrush - Algernon Black is a retelling of one of the most 
beautiful American Indian folk tales. Wait 'til the moon is full - Margaret 
Wise Brown introduces children to the wonders of the night. Nutcracker 
Suite - Peter Chaikovskii (Musical side of record). M 317 


Little Fireman - Margaret Wise Brown. Little Cowboy - Raymond Abrashkin. 
Little Hero - from the book Lentil by Robert McCloskey. Anitra's Dance 
and In the Hall of the Mountain King - Edvard Grieg; Blue Danube Waltz - 
J. Strauss; Flight of the Bumble Bee - Rimsky-Korsakov (Musical side of 
record). M 316 
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GETTING TO KNOW THE WORLD YOU WILL LIVE IN 


Suggested by Katherine G. Almfelt, Assistant Librarian in Charge 
of Work with Young Adults, Bay Shore, Long Island, Public Library 


PREPARATION FOR IT 


Arnold, Pauline and White, Percival. Food: America's Biggest Business. 
1959. Holiday, $3.95. 

Since everyone eats, the food industry concerns us all. Informative 
and interesting account of various foods, new methods of packaging and 
marketing, and careers in a field which has fascinating possibilities for 
the future. 


Brophy, Arnold. Space Sentry. 1960. Dodd, $2.75. 

Authentic training, in story form, is given in detail of those who man 
today's missiles and who are the forerunners of the Space Age. Many 
photographs. For younger teens. 


Hodnett, Edward. Which College for You? 1960. Harper, $2.95. 

Practical guide for young adult, college bound, showing him how to eval- 
uate his needs and goals in choosing a college. For parents and teachers, 
also. 


Nourse, Alan E. So You Want to Be a Scientist. 1960. Harper, $3. 
Timely book describing different fields in the sciences, as well as 
training required in terms of student's qualifications and his goals. 


Pollack, Philip. Careers and Opportunities in Chemistry. 1960. Dutton, 
$3.50. 

Survey of all fields of chemistry, giving, too, qualifications and 
training needed. Includes chapter, "Calling All Women Chemists". Photor 
graphs. Older YA. 


Pollack, Philip. Careers and Opportunitities in Engineering. 1959. Dutton, 
$3.75. 


Surveys engineering profession. Is similar in format to Pollack's book 
on chemistry listed above. Includes, also, a chapter "Calling All Women 
Engineers". 


Westervelt, Virginia V. Choosing a Career in a Changing World. 1959, 
Putnam, $2.75. 


Commonsense guide designed to help young people decide in which career 
they can use individual interests to the fullest. For younger teens. 
The many subheadings and use of italics are helpful, but do not take the 
place of an index. 


UNFINISHED CHALLENGES 
Calvert, James. Surface at the Pole. 1960. McGraw, $4.75. 


Subtitled, "The Extraordinary Voyages of the USS Skate", this is an 
absorbing story of the famous nuclear submarine. Photographs. Older YA, 
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Cousteau, Jacques and Dugan, James,eds. Captain Cousteau's Underwater 
Treasury. 1959. Harper, $5.95. 

Generous sampling from the literature of underwater adventure. Older 
YA. 


Toye, William. The St. Lawrence. 1959. Walck, $4.50. 
Vigorous, factual history of the St. Lawrence River from its geological 
formation to the opening of the modern Seaway project. Mature YA. 


Williams, Greer. Virus Hunters. 1959. Knopf, $5.95. 
A readable and informative presentation of virus research and the fight 
against virus-caused diseases. 


NEW FRONTIERS 


Adler, Irving. Seeing the Earth from Space. 1959. Day, $3.50. 

What the satellites are able to tell us about the earth and its atmos- 
phere. Based in part on Man-Made Moons, an earlier book by the author. 
For younger teens. 


Chapman, John L. Atlas. 1960. Harper, $4. 
Subtitled, "The Story of a Missile". For older YA. 


Coombs, Charles. Gateway to Space. 1960. Morrow, $3.95. 

Artificial satellites, the countdown at Cape Canaveral, and the probable 
flight of the first astronaut are described in detail in this fascinating 
book for younger teen-agers. Photographs, many illustrations. 


Hunter, Mel. The Missilemen. 1960. Doubleday, $4.95. 
A revealing view of the Cape Canaveral, Florida, missilemen traced in 
pictures and text. Older YA. 


Simons, David G.,as told to Don A. Schanche. Man High. 1960. Doubleday, 
$4.50. 

Dr. Simon's absorbing account of his record-breaking balloon ascent to 
102,000 feet. The Man High Project led to understanding of stresses and 
strains in space flight. From information garnered, criteria were worked 
out for selectionof the astronauts. Mature YA. A Young Adult Literary 
Guild selection. 


Zarem, Lewis. New Dimensions of Flight. 1959. Dutton, $4.50. 

Many space flight topics and terms, in wide use currently, are explained 
relatively briefly, ranging from short paragraphs to entries of from 3 - 
4 pages. Many photographs; index. For younger teens, and excellent for 
anyone wishing an introduction to space travel and its terms. Many photo- 
graphs. Index. 


COULD IT BE POSSIBLE? 


Asimov, Isaac. Nine Tomorrows. 1959. Doubleday, $3.50. 
Subtitled, "Tales of the Near Future". Mature YA. 


Nourse, Alan E. Star Surgeon. 1960. McKay, Junior Literary Guild. $2.95. 
Exciting adventures of Dal Timgar, native of obscure planet, as he tries 

to qualify as surgeon for Hospital Earth. His skill and judgment are tried 

to the utmost. He must overcome, also, hostility of his crewmates and of 

some of the doctors of Hospital Earth. Junior Literary Guild selection 

for boys 12 - 16. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF 


Yost Recent Accessions 


aaa 


Prepared by 
Evelyn E. Nelson, Reference and Ethel Lansing, Catalog Sections 


These titles of general interest, which the smaller library may not 
have purchased, may be borrowed from the New York State Library. Please 
use call numbers as indicated when requesting books. 


COLLEGE & UNIVERSITY 


Morrill, J.L. The ongoing state university. Minneapolis, University of 
Minnesota Press 1960 143p. E378 .73M874 


Thornton, J.W. The community junior college. New York, Wiley 1960 
300p. E378 .154T513 
COMMUNISM 


Iversen, R.W. The Communists & the schools. lst ed. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace 1959 423p. (Communism in American life) E370 .973194 


Mayo, H.B. An introduction to democratic theory. New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. 316p. $321 .8M473 


Saposs, D.J. Communism in American politics. Washington, Public Affairs 
Press 1960 259p. 335 .430973S241 


Winance, Eleutherius. The communist persuasion; a personal experience of 
brainwashing. Translated from the French by Emeric A. Lawrence. New 
York, P.J. Kenedy 1959 239p. 335 .430951W758 


FLOWERS 


Kroh, Patricia. Design with flowers, unlimited. lst ed. Garden City, 
N.Y., Doubleday, 1959. 14lp. 635 .9663K93 


Rockwell, F.F. New complete book of flower arrangement by F.F. Rockwell 
and Esther C. Grayson. An American Garden Guild book. lst ed. 
Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday 1960 336p. 635 .9663R684 


Stevenson, V.W. The care and cultivation of indoor plants. New York, 
Philosophical Library 1960 ©1958 1159p. 635 .965S848c 


FOREIGN CARS 


Purvis, J.A. Fix your Volkswagen. Chicago, Goodheart-Willcox Co. 1960 
208p. 629 .287P986 


Tanner, Hans. The Ferrari. Cambridge, Mass., R. Bentley, 1960. 20lp. 
629 .228T166 
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FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 


Fayerweather, John. Management of international operations, Text and cases. 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1960. 604p. 658.16F283 


Islam, Nurul. Foreign capital and economic development: Japan, India, and 
Canada; studies in some aspects of absorption of foreign capital. 
lst ed. Rutland, Vt., C.E. Tuttle Co. 1960 25lp. 332.673182 


HAWAII, CHINA, INDIA, NEW ZEALAND 
Biddle, George. Indian impressions. New York, Orion Press 1960 202p. 
915.4qB584 


Clark, S.A. All the best in Hawaii. New York, Dodd, Mead, 1960. 369p. 
(A Sydney Clark travel book) 919 .69C59al2 


Croft, Michael. Red carpet to China. New York, St. Martin's Press, 1959 
i.e. 1960, ©1958 278p. 915.1C0941 


Krauss, Bob. Here's Hawaii. New York, Coward-McCann 1960 288p. 
919 .69K91 


Taylor, N.M. Early travellers in New Zealand. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1959. 594p. 919 ..31T244 


POLITICS AND THE PRESIDENCY 


Costello, William. The facts about Nixon; an unauthorized biography. New 
York, Viking Press, 1960. 306p. 973 .9209N736c 


Eliot, T.H. Governing America; the politics of a free people. New York, 
Dodd, Mead, 1960. 742p. $342 .73E42 


Heard, Alexander. The costs of democracy. Chapel Hill, University of 
North Carolina Press 1960 493p. $324 .273H435 


Koenig, L.W. The invisible presidency. New York, Rinehart 1960 438p. 
$973 .09K78 


Moos, M.C. Hats in the ring, by Malcolm Moos and Stephen Hess. New 
York Random House 1960 194p. $324 ..230973M825 


Morgenthau, H.J. Politics among nations; the struggle for power and peace. 
3d ed. New York, Knopf, 1960. 630p. 341M85a 


Neustadt, Richard. Presidential power, the politics of leadership. New 
York, Wiley 1960 224p. $353 .032N496 


Pike, J.A. A Roman Catholic in the White House. [In collaboration with 
Richard Byfield. lst ed. Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday, 1960. 
143p. $261 .7P635 


Thompson, K.W. Political realism and the crisis of world politics; an 


American approach to foreign policy. Princeton, N.J., Princeton 
University Press, 1960. 26lp. 327 .73T473 
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“PUBLIC LIBRARY: 


For Your Information 


GENERAL NEWS 
Prepared by Ida M. Cohen, Reference, and Library Extension Staff 


Staff Notes: Dr. Charles F. Gosnell, State Librarian, spent October 17-21 
in Michigan where he served as consultant to the Michigan State Library, 
Lansing, in relation to their new program of developing integrated public 
‘library services. While there he addressed a general session of the 
Michigan Library Association on the subject of the place of the public li- 
brary in modern civilization, outlining the current developments in in- 
tegrated library systems and describing the progress of this program in 
New York State. He was entertained at luncheon by the Michigan State Board 
for Libraries, and visited the new library building of the Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, as the guest of Richard E. Chapin, librarian.— 
Dr. Gosnell was elected vice-chairman and secretary of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Public Affairs Information Service, succeeding John Fall, chief 
of the Economics Division of the New York Public Library. Mr. Fall suc- 
ceeds Rollin A. Sawyer as chairman. Mr. Sawyer, a former member of the 
staff of the New York State Library and for many years chief of the Eco- 
nomics Division of the New York Public Library, died on October 24. — On 
October 26 Dr. Gosnell spoke at a meeting of the Nassau County Library 
Association at East Meadow, L.I. on the demand for and supply of librarians 
and the current problems of training librarians. — Ernest H. Breuer, Law 
Librarian, attended a meeting of the Law Library Association of Greater 
New York at the New York City Association of the Bar on October 27. James 
M. Flavin, New York State Reporter, and Robert D. Stone, Deputy Executive 
Secretary of State, spoke concerning the Official Compilation of Codes, 
Rules, and Regulations of the State of New York. Volume One has just been 
issued. — Peter Paulson, head of the Gift and Exchange Section of the 
State Library, is second vice-president of the new Resources and Technical 
Services Section of NYLA. — An article by Mary E. FitzGerald, head of the 
Library for the Blind, was printed in The New Beacon, a magazine published 
by the Royal National Institute for the B: Blind, “London. Called "Room Number 
Four," it describes Irene Bootier's sightsaving class at Lincoln School, 
Schenectady. A splendid writeup of Miss FitzGerald's article appeared 
recently in the Schenectady Union-Star. — An exhibit of Braille and Talk- 
ing Books and a Talking Book machine was arranged in the window of the 
Delaware Branch of the Albany Public Library by Miss FitzGerald. — Melvin 
G. Reed, formerly of the Library Extension Division, is now serving as 

' assistant librarian at the Reference Desk, State Library. — Mrs. Lillian 
Orsini has been appointed assistant library supervisor in the Library Ex- 
tension Division. Mrs. Orsini, former staff member of the Albany Public 
Library, will be in charge of certification. — Mrs. Mary O'Sullivan has 

been transferred from the Periodical Library to a position as senior clerk 

at the Loan Desk in the Reference Section. 




















Exhibit: Travel posters and advertisements designed to lure viewers to 
adventure home and abroad are now on view in the rotunda of the State Li- 
brary. Interspersed are travel books of interest. 
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LED in New Quarters: With the completion of the new wing of the Education 
Building, Library Extension Division moved back to the Building from 39 
Columbia Street and is now occupying larger quarters on the third floor. 

A central switchboard has meant new phone numbers as follows: Education 
Building, 2-7511, Field Services’ extension, (for director and all con- 
sultants) 5936; Special Services, 5965; Book Information, 5939. 


NYLA Notes: The largest to date upstate conference attendance of 1,086 is 
announced for the October 12-15 meeting of NYLA in Syracuse. Dr. Wayne 

S. Yenawine, dean, School of Library Science, Syracuse University, is 
president; Georgiana Maar, librarian, Stratford Avenue School, Garden City, 
is first vice president; I. Elizabeth Stafford, librarian, Port Chester 
Junior High School, is second vice president.— The resignation of Karl 
Brown as editor of the NYLA Bulletin which he sponsored in its present form 
was regretfully accepted. I11 health is the reason for Mr. Brown's resig- 
nation. — Honorary life memberships in NYLA were presented to John F. 
Brosnan, chancellor of the University of the State of New York; to Richard 
Lawrence Jr., president, Library Trustees Foundation and chairman of 
Printers Ink; and to Joseph Carlino, Assembly Speaker. — Two NYLA scholar- 
ships were awarded, one in memory of Thomas M. Iiams to Myra D. Monahan 

of New York City; the other, given by Thomas Van Deusen in memory of Dr. 
Neil C. Van Deusen, to Mary A. Sullivan of Yonkers. — The first Wynkoop 
award to a community librarian (untrained) for professional improvement 
through attendance at a course or a planned series of visits to other li- 
braries was won by Joan Egloff, librarian of Anderson Lee Library, Silver 
Creek. — Mrs. Anna M. Auchmoedy, librarian of Rosendale Library, received 
the L. Marion Moshier award. — A National Library Week Certificate of 
Recognition was presented to Jack B. Spear, 1960 Executive Director for 
New York, from the Steering Committee of NLW awards via Grace Stevenson 

of ALA. — Librarians wishing to keep informed concerning business and 
industrial technological developments are invited to join the newly formed 
Resources and Technical Services Section of NYLA. Write to Secretary- 
Treasurer Robert E. Kingery, The New York Public Library, Fifth Ave. and 
42nd St., New York 18, if interested. 


Scholarship Program at Chicago: The Graduate Library School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago announces its annual program of Fellowship and Scholar- 
ship aid for promising students in librarianship. Three cash fellowships 
and a number of full-tuition scholarships have been assigned to the School 
to be awarded to those applicants whose professional promise and financial 
need recommend them for special encouragement in their professional edu- 
cation. Applications for the academic year 1961-62 (to begin either in 
the summer or the fall) must be received by the University of Chicago not 
later than January 16, 1961. Application forms and a copy of the Gradu- 
ate Library School announcements will be sent on request. 


National Library Week: "For a richer, fuller life—Read!" is the 1961 
slogan of National Library Week, April 16-22. A free, descriptive brochure 
illustrating promotion aids now available, and containing an order form 
may be obtained by writing to: Promotion Aids, National Library Week, P.O. 
Box 365, Midtown Station, New York 18, N.Y. 


ALA News: Nominations are now being sought for the 1961 Margaret Mann 
Citation award. Librarians who have made a distinguished contribution to 
the profession through cataloging and classification are eligible. The 
contributions may have been through publication of significant literature, 
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participation in professional cataloging associations, or valuable con- 
tributions to practice in individual libraries. Nominees must be members 
of the Cataloging and Classification Section of the Resources and Technical 
Services Division, American Library Association, but may be nominated by 
any librarian or ALA member. All nominations should be made, together with 
information upon which recommendation is based, not later than January 15, 
1961, to the chairman of the Section's Award of the Margaret Mann Citation 
Committee, Wesley Simonton, Assistant Professor, Library School, University 
of Minnesota. — The H.W. Wilson Foundation, Inc. has presented a $25,000 
gift to the American Library Association Building Fund. Contributions by 
organizations, firms and individuals are mounting. — The Boy Scouts of 
America, in observation of their 50th anniversary, recently honored the 
American Library Association in a ceremony in the Donnell Library Center, 
New York City. A 50th anniversary plaque was presented by Lex Lucas, di- 
rector of publications and editorial service, BSA, to Mrs. Frances Lander 
Spain, coordinator of Children's Services, New York Public Library, and 
president of ALA. — ALA has received a $30,991 grant from the Council on 
Library Resources for use in planning a "Library of the Future" exhibit 

at the Century 21 Exposition in Seattle, April 21-October 21, 1962. Eighty- 
four nations have been invited to participate in the first international 
Exposition to be held in the United States since 1939. Congress has appro- 
priated $9 million for the official U.S. exhibit. 


Publications to Note: "To the Librarian: About Human Relations," a leaflet 
suggesting ideas for feasible projects to promote intercultural understand- 
ing. Single copies may be obtained without charge and quantity copies at 
$3.85 per hundred from the office of National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, 43 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. — "Industries...America's 
Giants," prepared by Tamara E. Grad, Business & Technology Division, and 
"Stop...Don't read the Classified Ads yet!" prepared by Carol Eckberg, 
Education Division, attractive lists on business and careers, from the 
Queens Borough Public Library, 89-14 Parsons Boulevard, Jamaica 32, N.Y. 


LOCAL ACTIVITIES 


Dutchess. A "light the library" campaign is being conducted by the Lions 
Club of Wappingers Falls to provide much-needed wiring for the Grinnell 
Library. Donations of $500 each from the Lions and the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and $300 from the Kiwanis Club have been received toward the 
$2,800 goal. — The Junior League of Poughkeepsie is sponsoring a junior 
arts program at the Adriance Memorial Library, including a Stamp Club, 
Button Club, French classes and an explorer series comprising lectures 
and an arts and crafts program. — Prints and posters by Puerto Rican 
artists were recently displayed at the Adriance Memorial Library. They 
were collected by Dr. Stven Dobo while visiting Puerto Rico. 


Erie. To celebrate the completion of a remodeling project at the Denio 
Memorial Library, Akron, an open house was held on October 23. Many 
Akron residents as well as staff members from the Buffalo and Erie 
County Library attended. — The Central Library of B&ECPL has acquired 
a run of the first 90 years of Curtis' Botanical Magazine. It supple- 
ments a fine collection of important botanical works owned by the li- 
brary. 


Jefferson. Mrs. Lillian Carpenter, librarian of the Black River Free Li- 
brary, was honored by the Progress Club who gave her a rose corsage and 
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@ purse containing a dollar for each of her 30 years of service. — 

Mrs. Joan Spaulding and Mrs. Mary DeGroot have joined the staff of the 
Flower Memorial Library, Watertown, following the resignation of Mrs. 
Avis Brown, Doris Carleton and Mrs. Mildred Collins. Mrs. Irene Sylvester 
retired on November l. 


Livingston. All ready for Book Week are these 
two young patrons of Bell Memorial Library, 
Nunda. Pamela Sue Macomber, 12, at left, 
and Joyce Cipolla, 10, made the ballot box 
in which youngsters in Grades 2-7 cast 
their votes for their favorite books. The 
same election theme was used by other li- 
braries in the Pioneer Library System. 


Monroe. Senator Kenneth Keating reviewed 
Allen Drury's "Advise and Consent" as a 
special Election Day feature on the BOOKS 
SANDWICHED IN program, sponsored by the 
Friends of the Rochester Public Library. 
— The Arnett Branch of the Rochester Pub- 
lic Library has arranged a series of evening programs in observance of 
the Civil War centennial. Outstanding speakers have been enlisted. — 
The Recruiting Committee of the Monroe County Library Club held a "Li- 
brary Career Carnival" at the Rochester Public Library on Sunday, 
October 23. It was aimed primarily at high school and college students. 
— U.S. Commissioner of Education Lawrence Derthick has appointed Di- 
rector Harold Hacker to the Department's Advisory Committee on Library 
Service. 


Nassau. Wilfred Laurier Morin is now director of the Freeport Memorial 
Library, L.I. Formerly Public Library Consultant in the New York State 
Library Extension Division, Mr. Morin has been since January 2, 1957 
Library Extension Specialist in the Library Services Section, U.S. 
Office of Education, Washington. 


Orleans. The Lee-Whedon Memorial Library, Medina, held an exhibition 
that drew both young and old into the library. Set up on a large table 
low enough for the small fry to view was a model of Cranbrook, Kent, 
England, made by the 4th graders in the elementary school there for 
Medina's Rev. J. E. Wilkinson who was exchange rector at Cranbrook church 
last year. Windmill, pub, curving streets, Norman church, all the com- 
ponents of an English village, had been most carefully made and survived 
the ocean trip without more damage than the loss of one arm on the wind- 
mill. Medina's 4th graders admired the craftmanship. 


Oswego. The Central Square Library received contributions of $524 from 
its annual drive and proceeds of $250 from its annual ham and turkey 
supper. 


Rensselaer. The Valley Falls Free Library held an old-time Peach Festival 
last summer. Mrs. John Overocker held a white elephant sale in con- 
junction with the festival, and also awarded an antique pitcher to Mrs. 
Barbara Harrington. During the festival guests cast votes for "Miss 
"Old-Time Peach", and Mrs. Jane Milliman was awarded the title and a 
decorated crown. Money realized from the event will go in part for much- 
needed filing equipment. 
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Rockland. ‘Two new librarians have been added to the staff of the Tappan 
Library: Mrs. Patricia McKillop and Mrs. Marjorie Sax. Mrs. Sax had 
been employed as a librarian on the West coast. 


Southern Tier. The State-owned bookmobile which is being used by the 
Southern Tier Library System will be replaced about February 1, 1961 
by one belonging to the system. Director Herbert L. Leet of Corning 
has stated that system officials have authorized the purchase of a 
$15,321.37 bookmobile from Thomas F. Moroney Company of Shrewsbury, 
Mass., who also manufactured the present state-owned vehicle. The new 
bookmobile will have a 3,000-3,500 book capacity for adults, young 
adults and children. 


Ulster. The Kingston City Library held an open house for teachers to ac- 
quaint them with the resources and limitations of the public library. 
Arnold P. Sable, director, writes: "We consider the open house a success. 
We enjoyed hugely discussing students and books with the teachers. Our 
image of teachers has also softened, and we no longer think every teacher 
is represented by the one who assigns the same book to 150 students and 
expects the library to have 150 copies.'"' An open house and tour of the 
library at the end of October will be conducted annually. 


Warren. Jack W. Bryant, formerly of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
is now librarian of the Crandall Library, Glens Falls. 


Westchester. "Your Newspaper-Freedom's Guardian" was the slogan for an 
exhibit of historical and biographical materials at the Mount Vernon 
Public Library in observance of National Newspaper Week. 


Dr. Gosnell discusses state-wide library planning with members of the 
Michigan State Board for Libraries (left to right) Stephen Andreadis, 
Harvey Sherwood, Mrs. Mary Daume, Arthur Yabroff and Mrs. Dorothy S. 
McAllister. 
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Free and Jucepeusive 


MATERIAL 


Listed by Mary V. Jennings, Reference Section 
Christmas 


Christmas; an American annual of Christmas literature and art. Augsburg 
Publishing House. 17 Park Place, New York 7, N.Y. 1959 illus. paper 
$1.50. 


Christmas ideas for 1960, by the Editors of Better Homes and Gardens. 
Meredith Publishing Company. Park Avenue and 63d Street, Des Moines 3, 
Iowa. 1960. 170p. $1.25. 


Curtis, Agnes, and others. Christmas plays for one and all. T.S. Denison 
& Co. 321 Fifth Avenue, South Minneapolis 15, Minn. 75¢. 


Griffin, G.J. Have an old-fashioned Christmas party. Employee Relations 
Inc., Dept. P-3. 13 East 53rd Street, New York 22, N.Y. (Help-Yourself 
Booklet) 1957. 15p. illus. 25¢. 


Handel, G.F. Christmas Messiah; S.A.B. Cantata. Lorenz Publishing Co. 
501 East 3rd Street, Dayton 1, Ohio. 1959. $1. 


Ickis, Marguerite. The Christmas book. New York, National Recreation 
Association. 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, N.Y. 1955. 7lp. 75e¢. 


McCall's Christmas Make-It book. McCall Corporation, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N.Y. 1960. 160p. $1. 


National Recreation Association. Games for the Christmas season. National 
Research Association. 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, N.Y. 1953. 
48p. 65¢. 


Stories of the Christmas carols. National Recreation Associ- 
ations, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, N.Y. 1952. 8p. 15¢. 


Powers, V.E., ed. Nights of Noel; Christmas plays. Row, Peterson & Co. 
104 South Lexington Avenue, White Plains, N.Y. 1959. illus. $1.60. 


Schibsby, Marian. Foreign festival customs. Common Council for American 
Unity. 20 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y. . 50p. 75¢. 


Sweeney, M.M. Christmas customs, a suggested curriculum including a 
bibliography on Christmas reading. Oregon University. School of Edu- 
cation. Eugene, Oregon. (Curriculum bulletin #156) 1955. 15p. 40¢. 


The How-To Christmas book. Whitestone Publications, Inc. 1100 West Broad- 
way, Louisville, Kentucky. 1960. 144p. 74¢. 


Today's woman Christmas ideas book. Fawcett Publications, Inc., 1960. 
168p. 75¢. 


Woman's day best ideas for Christmas. Fawcett Publications, Inc. 67 West 
44th Street, New York 36, New York. 1960. 128p. 75¢. 
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MR, HERSEY'S IMAGE OF THE LIBRARIAN 


"I hold back nothing from a child's mind--within reason... 
where there's curiosity, healthy curiosity, I believe in sat- 
isfying it. If you thwart and withhold--then's when the pru- 
rience and sneaking and perversion begin... 


"If you come down to the Town Free Library in Pequot with 
the intent of pulling out books and making a bonfire of them, 
then, sir, I'll be there to welcome you--with a fourteen-gauge 
shotgun. Please be warned." 


Elizabeth B. Cloud, Chief Librarian of the Town Free Library, 
speaks in The child buyer, by John Hersey, 1960. Reprinted 
with the permission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., publisher. 


keke KeKR KR KEK 


BOX SCORE OF LIBRARY SYSTEMS 


This is the "box score" as affected by the increased number of systems 
in New York State during the past 10 months. Latest are the Ontario 
Cooperative Library System and the Wyoming County Library. 


January, 1960 November, 1960 
Libraries 370 478 
Systems 17 21 


Counties 42 59 
Wholly served 30 37 
Partially served 12 22 


Population served 12,301,535 13,337 ,470 
Percent of State 83 90.0 


Square miles served (total) 26,288 44,470.5 
Percent of State 53 92.9 














